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Comment 


Between a fixed opinion and a hard 
place 


Just over 15 years ago, a small group of conservative economic and political fundamentalists, many of them, , 
working journalists or special-interest-group officials, met in Calgary to plan for a revival of conservative politics 
in Canada. The goal of their Winds of Change conference was power, and the organizers were not shy about using 
their media megaphones and organizational pulpits to promote that agenda. They envisioned a merger between the 
Reform and Progressive Conservative parties to avoid vote-splitting among conservative voters and thereby defeat 
the federal Liberal Party. 

The conference was organized by journalist/pundits David Frum and Ezra Levant. Both men have remained 
influential backroom consultants and prominent media personalities. University of Calgary political scientist 
David Taras said this about the roles and influence of Frum, Levant and others: 

"The conference's real significance...is that (it) highlighted a phenomenon that has been taking place for quite 
some time in American politics, but seems only now to be emerging full-blown in Canada: that an increasing 
number of journalists have become ardent political activists. Where objectivity was once the gold standard on 
which the professional credibility of journalists rested, today the rules seem to have changed. Some journalists 
have been able to enhance their status by openly championing partisan positions and causes....Politics and journal- 
ism are no longer separate estates, locked in a relationship of conflict and symbiosis, but are merging in new ways 
that have been little studied or even recognized." ("The Winds of Right-wing Change in Canadian Journalism," 
Canadian Journal of Communications online, Vol 21, No 4 (1996))1 

The Winds of Change conference seemed at the time to be a failure. But now, with Stephen Harper, as leader 
of a united right-wing party, having achieved majority government in Canada, we have to judge it a success and 
give substantial credit to journalist/pundits who may have helped achieve that goal. Or give substantial blame: for 
their achievement is not something to celebrate among people of goodwill in our country, including the 60 per 
cent who did not vote for the Harper Conservatives and often purposefully voted against them. 

It's not simply the dubious achievements of media advocates of right-wing politics that prompts me to recall the 
Winds of Change conference now. One of the special-interest-group leaders at the conference was Jason Kenney, 
then head of the Alberta Taxpayers Association, now a minister in Stephen Harper's government. And, lest we 
overlook what may not be obvious as it should be, Kenney is also an influential political and policy adviser to 
Prime Minister Harper and, according to some commentators, a potentially serious contender to lead the 
Conservative party should Harper retire. 

As a Harper minister, Kenney has been a pugnacious, confrontational, single-minded street-fighter conspicu- 
ous by the way he punishes anyone who does not toe his ideological line. Not for him the gentle arts of modera- 
tion, even-handedness and compromise. This excerpt from an Alberta Report magazine (May 13, 1996) story on 
the Winds of Change Conference may explain why: 

"Democracy," (Jason Kenney) says, "depends upon people of different political 'bents' reconciling varying views 
in a public forum. Are people with fixed opinions on issues," Mr. Kenney queries, "not supposed to enter public 
debate?" 

That blunt bit of political Canadiana caught my attention fifteen years ago, and it has stayed with me ever 
since. I thought it was ludicrous then. Now that Mr. Kenney has power and access to serious power under a prime 
minister who seems like-minded, I find it ominous. 

The idea that democracy is based on resolving differing points of view through debate in a public forum is the 
essence of what I understand democracy to be. But the notion that people of fixed opinions can participate in any 
useful way in public debate that can reach an agreed resolution is laughable, childish and maddening to people of 
goodwill. It is outrageously provocative to people of contrary fixed opinions, who may, in the end be the only 
ones who have the stomach to continue to slug and slang it out in ideological no-holds-barred debate. 
Apocalyptic, either/or conflict masquerading as debate may be the outcome Kenney and his fellow travellers aim 
for. But that such and outcome would be virulently corrosive of public debate and democracy as I believe 
Canadians like to think they know it. 

Satisfactory resolution of differing points of view does not, should not, cannot involve beating down, shouting 
down, or ignoring contrary views. But how else to resolve debates between "fixed opinions"? If there is no room 
for compromise and accommodation, there can be no meaningful space for democracy. 

With Mr. Harper micro-managing a caucus led by confrontational (and demonstrably loyal) ministers such as 
John Baird (foreign affairs), Jim Flaherty (finance), Diane Finley (human resources), Vic Toews (public safety), 
Rob Nicholson (justice) and Jason Kenney holding steady in citizenship and immigration and taking on a new 
role as gatekeeper in government operations, the sober outlook promises hard times ahead for anyone who does 
not support the fixed opinions of our new government and the policies and programs that will and (more impor- 
tantly) will not follow from those fixed opinions. 

We have seen so far is not reassuring. 


By Allan Sheppard 


Observation 
Thanks to an honest stranger 


It seems the older I get, the more forgetful I get. 

A few weeks ago I spent 20 minutes or so in the lobby of the University Hospital waiting to complete a 
transfer from the LRT to a bus. After passing through the cafeteria to buy a coffee and muffin and stopping 
at a bank machine to withdraw some cash, I took myself, my coffee and muffin, my cash and my wallet, to a 
bench near an entrance to wait for the bus. 

When the bus was due I went outside. While there, I checked to see that I had my bus pass, which was in 
the wallet. No wallet! er oe 

Beginning to feel some panic, I hurried back to the bench, only to find that the wallet was not there. Now 
feeling desperate, I went to the information booth to ask directions to the security office, mentioning that I 
had lost my wallet. The woman on duty asked me to describe the wallet and, to my great relief, produced it. 
My money and my documents were all there. I thanked the woman and, as I was leaving, she mentioned 
casually that it was "a native man" who had found the wallet. 

I don't know why the woman shared that information. I'm sure she would not have mentioned if the 
finder had not been an Aboriginal man. But I know why I feel compelled to tell the story here: Too often we | 
tend to think of Aboriginal people as lazy, shiftless, and dishonest. We would not expect them turn in a lost ast 
wallet intact. But the fact that our neighbours are in some ways different from us does not mean that they 
are not in most ways the same. I am grateful to that honest stranger for reminding me of that-and for return- 
ing money and identification documents that I could not afford to lose. 

That's something I won't forget. 


By Allan Sheppard 


Opinion 


AISH: Social indifference or a living income? 


According to the Canadian Centre for Policy 
Alternatives (CCPA), our country's 100 highest paid 
Chief Executive Officers had earned the full year's 
average wage of Canadian workers by 2:30 pm on 
Monday, January 3 2011 - just in time to pay their 
Christmas bills. The CCPA's report also noted that the 
average wage of these one hundred executives was 
$6.6 million. In addition to these unfathomable (to me 
at least) wages, the CEOs also enjoyed the bounty of 
stock options. More recently, the Toronto Globe and 
Mail reported that Canada's top three executives earned 
over $16 million each in 2010,and the bonuses enjoyed 
by CEOs in general increased by 21%. Finally, it was 
shown that the pension benefits of this elite group 
increased substantially. Not bad for them I say! 

But, in contrast, I wonder how long it would take a 
low income person to reach the average wage of 
Canadian workers? How long would it take a person 
on AISH, or a worker employed at minimum wage? 
When would they reach the average wage in Alberta? 
Sadly enough, the answer is never! The average hourly 
wage in Alberta is $25.02 per hour, so multiply that by 
37.5 hours and then by 52 weeks and you get $48,789 
per year as an approximation of our province's average 
wage. As we all know, AISH, minimum wage and 
social assistance are not even in the same galaxy let 
alone orbit. 

Indeed, they currently don't even meet the Statistics 
Canada Low Income Cut-Off line, regarded by many as 
Canada's poverty line. Even with the promised - and 
long overdue - increase in September from $8.80 to 
$9.40 per hour, the minimum wage employee will 
never reach that average. It will remain patently inade- 
quate. And people on the Assured Income for the 
Severely Handicapped program (AISH) still receive 
only a maximum of $1188 per month. Once again, this 
is an income that does not even come close to meeting 
the actual costs of living. Shame on Alberta. 

Admittedly, a person on AISH can augment their 
income by part-time or periodic work. There is provi- 
sion for income exemptions. However, let's face it, 
people who are able to meet the arduous requirements 
necessary to get AISH have persistent and severe limi- 
tations that prevent them from obtaining, and maintain- 
ing, secure and long-term employment. So it seems a 


Rob's Corner 
Pretty Sad. Pretty Bad 


Pretty sad that so many people here, over 4,500, are put into 
shelters here in Calgary. When winter hits there is never enough 
room, so they ship them by bus to the industrial areas or put 
them over the grandstand down at the stampede grounds. I don't’ 


know much about Edmonton, but do know that the homeless are 
very poor and aren't treated that well here. Just when a street 
paper is really needed down here, from here, there isn't one. 


Have so little, want so much 


Have so little but want a fancy car, maybe two. Have so little, 
want to spend a bunch of money down at the stampede. Have so 
little but want to spend so much on a 250 channel cable pack- 
age. Have so little money but eat out a lot, almost all the time. 
Don't have much but will risk what little they have on VLTs. In 
the end they have even less than what they had before - so little. 


Take note: Think before you spend. 


__ viduals are guaranteed a 


bit odd that a work income replacement program would 
promote reliance on work to supplement that replace- 
ment income! 

Only a small percentage of people on AISH actually 
reach the maximum income exemption amount, reflect- 
ing the fact that most people cannot take advantage of 
this illusionary "incentive" as they cannot work. And 
even of the people on AISH who are working, most of 
them are employed in low-paid and periodic positions - 
so this isn't the untapped income reservoir that the gov- 
ernment would have us believe. All told, although the 
theoretical ability to supplement the AISH financial 
benefit through the job market may sound "nice" and 
provide some comfort to the murmurs of our con- 
science, it is a policy initiative that subtly camouflages 
the real situation - the income provided by AISH is 
completely and utterly inadequate to the meet the ongo- 
ing costs of living, and provide a foundation for dignity 
and authentic social participation. Now, I am not 
knocking work. In addition to providing money, it is 
also important in terms of promoting self-esteem and 
developing social networks. But to use work as a com- 
pensatory policy provision with reference to AISH 
recipients is simply not on. 

So what's the answer? Well, I think there are a 
number of steps that should be taken immediately. The 
most obvious one is to increase AISH by approximately 
$347 a month, which would bring the income to the 
poverty line for a single person. Secondly, in order to 
guard against the erosion of cost of living increases, 
AISH should be increased by the cost of living on a 
annual basis. This is the | © — 
minimum required. ' 

However, a more far 
reaching and lasting poli- 
cy approach would be to 
implement a form of basic 
or guaranteed annual 
income. Essentially, as 
the name suggests, indi- 





minimum income regard- 
less of their relationship 

to the conventional, paid 
labour market. This has | ee 


aencrncneeaisisier ee 


of those. I still don't. 


done yet. 


never an option for me. 


been promoted and supported by a number of groups 
and individuals, including Conservative Senator Hugh 
Segal and has actually been implemented with positive 
results in Namibia. It has been suggested that the 
expense of guaranteed income is significantly cheaper 
than the costs associated with poverty. Furthermore, 
our national pension system - particularly the 
Guaranteed Income Supplement and Old Age Security - 
is, at root, an example of a basic income system that 
works. Sure, poverty remains a problem for too many 
seniors, but poverty rates for seniors as a whole have 
decreased due to the economic intervention of the vari- 
ous levels of government. 

Anyway, without going too much into the details, 
it is clear that there are solutions - but we need to have 
the political will to explore and implement these initia- 
tives. We have to be willing to collectively determine 
what is best for all of us, not just the so-called corpo- 
rate elites. Finally, I don't want to give the impression 
that it is all about money. It isn't. Money is simply a 
means to an end. Overall, an adequate, basic income is 
about participation, dignity and choice. And while I 
am sure that the top CEOs are worthy of their keep, so 
are our fellow citizens who don't earn near as much. 
We must ensure that this fundamental human equality 
is recognised in policy. We all have value; so let's make 
sure that our models of income provision reflects this. 

. By Timothy Wild 


Long Term AIDS survivor speaks about 
living with AIDS 


I've been told that our actions have consequences. I've also been told that actions 
speak louder than words. I pray that this may be true. Let my last action in life/death 
screams what I iterated for the past ten years or more. 

As of a month ago I had an undetectable viral load and my CO4 count was climb- 
ing. I was able to fight and control a virus that has taken millions of lives. This was a 
battle I took on mostly on my own and I take pride that in twenty years I never took 
another's life. That's responsibility! 

I have only one last message to give. A person needs either family or support to 
beat this disease. I could win with either. Take away both and there has to be a shared 
responsibility in that person's death. Just what percentage of people test for this dis- 
ease can be attributed to stigma, vindictiveness or castigation. I do not know. I did a 
survey with a girl named Jill, who once worked with HIV and I mentioned that most 
of my peers gave in not to AIDS but to pressure. I never believed that I would be one 


I had beaten the virus. I did it through faith and belief that I could fight this disease 
where it was strongest - in stigma and discrimination. How sad that it was an unin- 
fected person, who could kill a person faster than the virus itself. What a statement to 
health services about accountability, and about treatment of disease. But I am not 


After being diagnosed with my illness in 1991 I became a client, then a volunteer 
with HIVE. At that time there were four agencies dealing with this disease. I sat on 
numerous boards, steering committees and was a guinea pig in everything, a buddy 
holding hands with the dying and advocated. I received a great deal of training and I 
have been a part of committees that changed legislation and views regarding this dis- 
ease. I have done this while having to bury and grieve 100's of my peers as they 
passed. I never gave up- cascading suicides, hot shots, fighting public hatred. The toll 
was heavy, and many paid staff were given stress relief and left their posts. That was 


To my knowledge there has never been a longer survivor of this disease to give so 
much to HIVE. I participated on two projects - the [V League which was a Laurele 


award, but also Body Mapping. | advocated for it. And it also won a Laurele Ward. I 
am the only volunteer to have participated in both, one as a founder, the second as an 
By Robert Champion advocate. 


.By David Berg. 
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Thanks to Kids in the Hall, 


former street tough turns his life around 


The old saying, "Once one, always 
one!" may ring true for some of those many 
street people, who have had a long and hard- 
ened battle while surviving the streets, but 
one former street tough, who is currently tak- 
ing a job training program called Kids In the 
Hall, Jay as we'll call him, which isn't his real 
name, is determined to prove the old adage 
wrong, as he closes in on his goals in com- 
pleting his program ending on September 2nd 
2011. 

Jay first started this program on 
February Ist, 2010. As easy as it has been for 
the Kids in the Hall student to learn all of the 
hands on skills needed to integrate back into a 
productive and demanding job market, life for 
our 18 year old Aboriginal student was no 
easy task after he left home to live with a 
friend at 15 years of age. 

While in the 11th grade, growing up in 
Edmonton, Jay encountered numerous 
episodes of racism, from being accused by his 
classmates of theft to having to tolerate their 
ongoing racial slurs relating to his Native 
ancestry. 

With the emotionally deep wounds 
absorbed by the overly sensitive young teen, 
came the deeply rooted anger to lash out at 
anyone who reminded him of that ignorance. 

After bouncing between two separated 
parents, but mostly living with his mother, Jay 
decided to leave home to live with a friend. It 
was there, while living away from home for 
the very first time, that Jay experienced his 
first tough obstacle. While on a limited 
income, he could not afford the convenience 
of a school bus pass. That circumstance 
reminded him that he'd have to walk a number 
of miles from his community in Clareview all 
the way to his high school in west Edmonton. 
When word finally got back to his teachers 


Hugh MacDonald, MLA 


that he never returned to school, he was 
immediately expelled from further classes. 
Feeling isolated from a future that never 
looked promising for the angry and destitute 
teen, only worsened his problems. Jay and his 
room mate started abusing drugs, while 
attending many wild parties. This went on for 
some time, until one day at a party things got 
a little out of control and spilled into a brawl. 
Jay made an effort to defend a friend and 
assaulted a guy with a deadly weapon. That 
night the police were called into the dispute 
and Jay and a number of others were arrested. 

After appearing in court, the judge 
found him guilty of assault with a deadly 
weapon, and placed the troubled teen on three 
years probation. His probationary period stip- 
ulated that he enroll for educational upgrading 
and find long term employment. His proba- 
tion period started on January 28th, 2009. 

While on probation, he managed to 
find employment with Northlands working as 
a parking attendant during the winter season. 
Remarkably, things again started picking up in 
his favour when a female friend of Jay's, who 
once trained and worked at the Kids in the 
Hall Bistro, suggested that he enroll there for 
their job training for troubled youth, who 
where taught job skills for the culinary arts as 
a way of reintegrating back into productive 
society. 

Jay took up the challenge and enrolled 
as a student in training on February Ist, 2010 
while working at his full-time job at the same 
time. 

Things were going well, with a roof 
over his head, while he was working as well 
as learning new job skills at the Kids in the 
Hall Bistro but trouble once again awaited 
around the corner. He started breaching his 
probation by not appearing for his curfew 


Edmonton-Gold Bar 


Constituency Office 
Edmonton Gold Bar 


#102, 7024 — 101 Avenue, NW 

Edmonton, Alberta T6A OH7 
Tel: 414-1015 
Fax: 414-1017 


e-mail: hugh.macdonald @assembly.ab.ca 
website:www.liberalopposition.com 
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checks, thinking that it was no longer that 
important to report to his probation officer. 

While on the run from his probation ay 
officer and into his sixth month of training 
and working at the Kids in the Hall, he finally 
decided to turn himself in. Once again, he 
found himself appearing in front of a judge. 
The judge sentenced him to 150 hours of 
community service and another full year of 
probation. 

Though those conditions were origi- 
nally agreed on, soon things changed in Jay's 
favour, for the judge learned that the deter- 
mined young teen was already working as a 
parking attendant, while also a student at the 
Kids in the Hall Bistro. His probationary peri- 
od was reduced to 50 hours of community 
service. 

The Kids in the Hall Bistro really 
changed life around for Jay, who made 
immense progress, since his first attempt in 
developing work skills for a viable job mar- 
ket. 


Kid’s in the hall program 

Kids in the Hall was established in 
1996, where it currently operates out of a 
main floor premise at City Hall in downtown 
Edmonton. Currently its operator is Changing 
Lives Growing Communities (E4C) a non- 
profit organization funded by various govern- 
mental and non-governmental agencies. 
Martin Garber Conrad is its founder. He was 
strongly influenced by another concept and 
his previous work affiliation with the 
Crossroads program that was once instrumen- 
tal in helping youth and prostitutes off the 
streets. Conrad then realized that just getting 
kids off the streets without the necessary tools 
for survival such as required job skills, wasn't 
the solution in getting street people to suc- 
cessfully integrate back 
into society. 

As an alternative that 
provided jobs skills for 
total independence, he 
relied on a viable work 
model, such as a popular 
Vancouver restaurant 
based employment pro- 
gram that trained people 
from the streets and 
Conrad's idea for Kids in 
the Hall came to mind. 

To qualify for stu- 
dent enrollment all that is 
needed is the will and 
determination to succeed. 
No tests are required for 
admission into this pro- 
gram. An assessment is 
done on aspiring students 
before participation in 
the program to determine. 
what the students work- :: 
ing goals are and to help 
students to develop a 
vision while encouraging 
them to feel good about 
their self-achievement. 

The program can range 


from three to six months in length depending 
on the progression of social and learning 
development of a student. The program can 
even reach an extended period of up to more 
than a year, depending on the progressive 
outcome of a student. 

Since he started the program, Jay has 
made immense progress and has learned a 
diverse range of helpful hands-on work skills. 
He first started working in the hall's dish 
room as a dishwasher. From there, he quickly 
advanced over a two week period to food 
prep cook and a month later he was learning 
cooking skills while developing the proper 
insight into how to prepare an array of main 
course dishes offered to customers on the 
bistro's popular restaurant menu. 

Working as a cook while training on 
hot side, a terminology for working on a 
stove, he learned how to cook a variety of 
tasty main course items in just a two-week 
period. Soon he developed enough confi- 
dence to take on other challenging tasks 
while working on cold side, another terminol- 
ogy for working with cold foods that includ- 
ed making sandwiches and cutting up regular 
food toppings. This phase was also learned in 
two weeks time. 

As a food prep cook he learned addi- 
tional skills while cutting up vegetables for 
stir- fries and cutting up potatoes for hash 
browns. 

In an interview with Edmonton Street 
News Jay elaborated on his secret for suc- 
ceeding in tolerating the pressures that have 
intimidated a lot of the previous students who 
have dropped out of this challenging pro- 
gram. Jay said, "I think it was just because I 
handled myself really well. I didn't crack 
under pressure, like a lot of youth do here. I 
just stuck around and came here every day on 
time. I did a good job and they kept me here 
for the longest time, because you are suppose 
to be done after three months and learn 
everything, but I've been here for a year and 
a half." 

A tough upbringing has ultimately 
served as an added advantage in his hunger 
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Have you ever given to a panhandler? 


Edmonton recently developed an anti-panhandling bylaw and a canspaign (called “Have a Heart, Give Smart") that 

encourages passersby to donate to charities instead of giving direct sid to panhandlers. As part of a PhD study at the 
‘University of Alberts, I am looking to compare the views and experiences of donors with Edmonton's anti- 

panhandling efforts. If you have donated to panhandlers, I would like to hear about your life, panhandims 
encounters you have had, your views on panhandling, and your thoughts on Edmonton's ant-panhandling 


Please call Joshua Freistadt at 780-066-3445 to participate. 
More details can be found at bttp;‘/panhandlingstudy blogspot.com 








and determination to succeed. Jay said, "I 
grew up in a rough neighbourhood. I was a 
lot more street smart than most. I realized 
making a little money is better than making 
no money and being a bum on the streets. A 


lot of people just don't get it that a job is bet- 


ter than no job. In my eyes, at least you're 
making money." 
Kids in the Hall case manager Angie 


Ladouceur has been employed in her position 


since August of 2010. Prior to working at 
Kids in the Hall she was employed as a 
supervisor at a group home for pregnant and 
parenting teens. Her responsibility as a case 
manager is to mentor and support youth 
involved in this training and work program. 


In an interview with Edmonton Street 


News, she elaborated on the importance of 
not putting any kind of pressure on her stu- 
dents, but guidance given to her students is 
essential for their success. Ladouceur said, 
"It's a guiding. You're never telling someone 
what to do. You're just guiding them along 
the path. Then they have to make the choice 
themselves, because there's a lot of barriers 
for these guys, when they come to work and 
just work through their barriers. So they 
can be as successful as they can." 

Ladouceur is familiar with how 
personal matters may sometimes interfere 
with the schooling and work responsibili- 
ties of her students. Ladouceur said, "It's 
a lot of problem solving. Sometimes they 
may need just a day away to think about 
what's going on. Sometimes they just 
have to take care of some business. Some 
of these guys are taking care of their sib- 
lings. That's OK and helping them to see 
that they're important -that they're an 
important part of this team here. So they 
take a lot of pride. It's easy to see the 
pride that these kids take." 

Calvin Avery is the Kids in the 
Hall program manager and has noticed an 
immense improvement in both his old 
attitude and working abilities since Jay 
first started his program. Avery said, "I 
see an increase in his confidence, an 


increase in responsibility and having a posi- 
tive outlook for his life, as opposed to when 
he seemed angry at one time. He's doing pret- 
ty good. I just hope he keeps on the path he's 
going. He's a great guy. The world could be 
his if he keeps working." 

Jays is one determined student and 
like a lot of other students with a positive 
outlook, he's certainly looking forwards to 
that one day when he can achieve permanent 
full-time employment. Jay said, "I'm just 
going to take the responsibility and skills I 
got from working here and then go to the oil 
fields, for four or five years and then 
become a journeyman. Once I do that, then 
I'm just going to come back into the city and 
then get a union job so that I can be in the 
city and not be gone nine months of the 
year." 

If you're interested in booking a reser- 
vation to dine at Kids in the Hall 
Phone 780-413-8060. Hours of operation are 
8:30 a.m-3:00 p.m. Monday to Friday. 

By John Zapantis 


RECONSIDERING ASBESTOS 


The Canadian goverment has been criticized recertly for 
its stance on asbestos, having apposed listing chrysoble as- 
estos a5. a hazardous chemical under the Rotterdam Con 
vention. 


A great deal of confusion anses from the common use of 
fhe generic commercial term “asbestos” to describe two dif- 
ferent and distinct classes of mineral fibres found naturally in 

Chrysotile, the only “asbesios" fibre produced in and ex- 
ported from Canada, belongs to fhe serpentine class. The 
risk posed by using chrysotile fibres can be managed # ade- 


quate controls, such as those established in Canada, are 


fnres can be used safely under controlled conditions. 

Canada’s controlled use approach fo chrysotile asbestos 
enforces appropriate requiations, programs and practices to 
rigorously control exposure. Where exposures and subse 
quent risks carmot be properly managed, the specific uses 
are discontinued or prohibited. The concern is that some of 
our exports markets do not use righ safety and handing 
controls, puting people's health at risk. 

Before the hazards of handling asbestos were well known, 
it was net uncommon for Canadians to become ill due fo 
ther exposure fo it, including one of my relaives and my 
colleague. former MP Chuck Strahl. 

The ifmesses we see in Canada are linked fo past high- 
fevel exposures and to inappropriate uses that have been 
discontinued since the late 1970s. 

But do we have a duty a5 a nation to ensure that our prod- 
ucts are used safely when we export them? Given the con 
coms, perhaps i's fe to re-think our position on asbestos. 


What do you think? 


780-495-3261 www.petergoldring.ca 
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Verbal Abuse is the Dehumanization of Children 


Photo by Maria B 





For defenseless children, what goes on behind 
closed doors - stays behind close doors with no help in 
sight. One abuse that is not given the recognition that it 
deserves is verbal abuse, which is bullying" Growing 
up in a home where uttering insults to children is a way 
of parenting that is truly dehumanizing. The imprints 
made will stay with them for the rest of their lives 
changing who they are meant to be. 

Verbal abuse is the kind of indoctrination that 
attacks the very core of a child, denigrating them and 
stripping them of their basic rights as human beings. 
Picture the strength of the blow from an adult against 
an innocent child; picture the impact of every demean- 
ing name coming from the caregivers, which are equal- 
ly as damaging. Every blow, every word is a true repre- 
sentation of cowardice and malice that it took to be 
able to promulgate those acts. The fact is that a single 
occurrence is enough to cause tremendous physical 
or/and emotional damage. 

As far as I know there are two kinds of verbal 
abuse: Direct insulting/bullying: being called insulting 
names, yelling. constant criticism, put downs, etc. 
uttered to humiliate, to invalidate and to denigrate. 
And glossed over as in "teasing/joking" where humili- 


Our love is not a victory march 
It's a cold and it's a broken hallelujah 


Hallelujah by Leonard Cohen 
si was to the 
‘ Strathcona Farmers' 
Market with 
Edmonton Street 
News on Saturday 
and it's all different 
now, because that 
was where Glen and 
I sold papers for 18 
years, him working 
at the front and me 
at the back and now hak is not there. I'm left with the 
memories of his presence. The past 21 years have 
not been a victory march, but a journey of survival 
and brokenness as Glen's addiction to alcohol took 
over more and more of his life. 

Glen and I met in 1989 when we were both 
walking wounded, and we married a year later. I 
know that Glen loved me as much as he was able to, 
and his unfailing belief in me helped me to fulfill 
my dreams even though he could not fulfill his own. 
In his eyes, I was beautiful. He was never jealous of 
my talents. I was free to grow and explore new real- 
ities, always with him to encourage and comfort. 
Freedom is the single, most essential element in a 
relationship and I have celebrated that freedom 
every day for the past 21 years - the freedom to be 
myself. 

I was drawn to the inner city where life is lived 
in stark reality, where no questions are asked and 
you are simply accepted as you are. You have the 
freedom to dress and act any way you want, without 
condemnation. It had a band aid effect. As a child, I 
lived in fear of my overbearing older sister who 
controlled the family with her rage. I grew up and 


Photo by Glen Dumont 
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married, and found myself in a situation where 
every aspect of life was rigidly controlled by my 
husband- what to wear, what to say, what to eat, 
what to be - even, if he could have managed, what 
to think. To say no to anything was not an option - 
he became violent when opposed. I left when he 
decided to renew our wedding vows on our anniver- 
sary - there was no way I could repeat those vows 
that had bound me to him. And then I met Glen. 


drome, I was on social assistance for six years. 
During that time, I was free from having to earn a 
living, so Christ Love Ministry was started to reach 
others in need. Gradually, I was able to overcome 
the challenges in my life, and become self sufficient, 
started working and now only volunteer part time in 
street ministry. 


his own past, the abusive foster homes and early 
childhood deprivation, so his dreams of being a 
writer were never fulfilled in this life. But we were 
partners in life, so I write the stories for him that he 
was unable to write himself and for others who need 
to find a voice. 


through loving Glen, I have learned more about lov- 
ing others who are broken and damaged, and strug- 
gling to survive. Maybe its not possible for eveyone 
to “make it” - the Bible says “the poor you will 
always have with you.” 


place for people who were going to die anyway. 


ating, denigrating names and put downs are made as 
jokes that serve to humiliate and degrade the target. 
Obviously children seldom react as they will be 
accused of being too "sensitive" or not being able to 
"take a joke. The fact is that every distorted view of the 
abusive parent about the child along with every deni- 
grating word that is used as a label on the child serves 
as a mirror where innocent children grow up viewing 
themselves as flawed, worthless, inadequate, with a 
very poor image of themselves and carrying with them 
the feelings of shame, guilt and blame. Many diseases 
are known to be stress related including depression and 
heart disease. 

I can attest to the fact that growing up in this kind 
of environment, I believed every named I was called. 
Because my father was the source of my dehumaniza- 
tion, I became a transparency of my father, my core 
beliefs became his core beliefs, how he saw me I was 
able to see myself so all the hate and disdain he had for 
me, I was able to project it unto the mirror. I began hat- 
ing myself and hating everything about myself. I also 
projected unto others what my distorted self looked like 
and it became the world against "me". I nursed a lot of 
anger, I chose to become transparent and my worst 
enemy. Every time someone looked at me, I felt they 
were looking at some ugly part of me. I resented their 
looks which will lead me to assume what they were 
thinking about my flaws. 

We grow up fighting what we see in the mirror, hat- 
ing our adversary, being in constant defense and defi- 
ance mode and through all of this, without realizing 
that the war has become against ourselves. We become 
completely oblivious to the truth of who we are as we 
do not only distrust our caregivers but we also distrust 
ourselves. I was completely hollow inside:and so 
flawed in the outside. The impact of the verbal and 
physical abuse incubated me into a "broken and very 
vulnerable being". All my decisions were being made 
through a false and wounded self, therefore some of 
those decisions were not being made in my best interest 
and while it did not hinder every aspect of my life, it 
did restrict my capacity to give and to love as I lacked 
trust. In my childhood I did not receive love and I did 
not even know how to love or respect myself. 

It took a counselor that spent one hour to remove 
the bandage and set me free. He told me " You are 
looking at yourself through the eyes of your parents, 
you have to discover who you truly are." He also 


Unable to work due to post traumatic stress syn- 


Unfortunately, Glen was never able to overcome 


It's a cold and it's a broken hallelujah. But 


I read about how MotherTheresa provided a safe 


By Linda Dumont 


asked me if there was "something" that I could honest- 
ly admire about myself and I told him, "Yes I know I 
am not the perfect Mom but I know how much my 
children mean to me. They are the reason for my pres- 
ence in the world. And he told me, "You have to find= 
yourself and release all those wonderful gifts that } you” 
have that define you as a mother." 

When I came out of his office I literally felt that I 
had left behind so much baggage and I felt empowered 
to find out who I was. I went back to school and I start- 
ed lifting all those negative veils that kept me 
enchained in a state of depression. Now I can see 
myself clearly as an incredible human being with the 
inherited right to be in this earth. I believe that I was 
created in the divine image of our creator and he does 
not create mistakes. I am not a mistake; I am a gift to 
the world. 

I know that every day will bring a lesson and I am 
eager to learn. I know for a fact that I am not the only 
child that was targeted for abuse. And that even if I 
have forgiven my parents, I am still able to recognize 
the damage that their insecurities, their shame, their 
vice, etc inflicted on my life. I also thank them for the 
lesson as it made me a better mother and the kind of 
mother that would never abandon, abuse or disrespect 
her children. op. 

What happened to me has allowed me to strive to 
help others and become the voice for the children that 
are being dehumanized and powerless to defend them- 
selves. 

I believe that when we expose the truth of our histo- 
ry of abuse and validate the pain that we have gone 
through then we are able to recognize the incredible 
strength within us. We have faced trials and tribula- 
tions, we have sailed through emotional storms, our 
tears have formed a river but we have not given up and 
we have surfaced not only as survivors but as divine 
warriors that deserve to be treated with dignity and 
respect. ; 

Parenting is a "privilege" not a right to own chil- 
dren as property to denigrate them. 

Children are our future and we are doing so little to 
protect them. We must rise above and stop the abuse 
of children. 


agen 


By Maria B. 


Minister Catherine Edith Flamond has a 
private apreement with the following men 
d women acting as Chief of Police for the 


of Alberta, the Solicitor for the City 
: ‘Edmonton and the Justice 





Mama’s Chickens 





Chapter 35 -Railroad to hell 


My father was never conscious of what was going 
on because Mama believed any kind of unpleasantness 
was to be kept from him so he never knew the truth. 
She would say, "You don't tell your husband every- 
thing." Believe me our family was great at keeping 
secrets. 

At this time Mama was doing private nursing duty 
and loved it especially being out of the house and 
away from Father. But this new freedom wasn't to last 
too long. Father exerted his authority and made her 
stop working, which almost killed her, because it inter- 
fered with his taxes. She was very melancholy and 
depressed not only about the money, but also the loss 
of independence and freedom it had given her. That 
was about the time she started to complain about her 
hands bothering her a lot. It would be years and years 
before we connected it to the tree. That's when I think 
the hatred and bitterness became so great that she 
started to internalize it. As it grew on the inside it fed 
off her small bones and muscles, slowly diminishing 
her tiny frame. 

She was diagnosed with rheumatoid arthritis. A 
slow painful death awaited her over the next decade. 
Her chickens would stand by helplessly watching her 
disintegrate. There is nothing worse than watching a 
parent slowly die. We looked on each treatment with 
great hope, only to have our hopes dashed to despair. 

My new lifestyle had taken a toll on my looks. I 
was no longer beautiful. My eyes no longer sparkled 
and I hardly ever laughed any more. I was hard look- 
ing. Two years of selling my body had left its mark on 
me and it wasn't a pretty one. Every time I shared my 
body with some john I sold a piece of my soul. The 
only thing left was Warrior Woman, that inside 
woman, who thrived off the pain of others. Soon it all 
came to an end when I just couldn't turn another trick I 
hated it so much but I was still trapped in the lifestyle 

_ surrounding it. 

I ended up bootlegging above a whore house in the 
worst part of town. I could no longer sell my body 
because it was killing me and a straight life was out of 
the question, so I started selling liquor. My ex lover 
was out to kill me and my only defense was my five- 
year-old son, who went up to him and said, "Jackie 
please don't kill my mother." 

Many nights some of us sat around all pilled up or 
boozed up wondering if this was the night we were 
going to get blown away because of some beef. I don't 
think any of us would have cared. Life was so empty. 
When you're in the middle of something that deep, you 
have very few realizations of how bad it really is. The 
hand of God allowing my life to turn upside down was 
the only hope, as I was about to find out. Believe me 

' God knew exactly how to allow the right circum- 
' stances to come into play to get my attention. 

Just as a child lines up rows of dominoes, balanced 
one against the other, so was my life. One small push 
set off a chain reaction - "Bang, Bang, Bang!" Down 
they cascaded. 

My resources were running out. I was taking pills 
to wake up and others to go to sleep and still other 
pills to make me happy. And those were just the legal 
ones. I was drinking every day, and blacking out, then 


coming to and hearing about some man I attacked. 
Nothing was working anymore. In a final desperate 
plea I took a kitchen knife and slit my wrists. I was 

all alone. With no one there I just waited to die. A 
neighbor saw the blood flowing under the door. When 
they found me I was one minute from death, and I 
told them to mind they're own business. I saw death as 
my only escape from a troubled and tormented love- 
less life. But I guess God had other plans. 

I woke up in a hospital with Mama standing over 
me. While I was in the hospital someone had taken 
advantage of my absence and ripped me off. I lost 
everything. All my beautiful clothes were gone. The 
things I really placed value on were gone. Right there 
I decided I had to get out, to get away and never come 
back. And I did. 


Chapter 36 -Rothesay 


While I was still in the hospital someone went in 
and packed my stuff and moved it out. No one knew 
where I had gone. It was the only way I had to break 
all connections and make a clean break of it. I found a 
small apartment about five miles from Mama's. This 
would be perfect, I thought. I could be closer to my 
Mama, but that wasn't to be. My father grew very 
sullen when I came to visit and made it very clear he 
did not want me there. He was able to tolerate me only 
for small increments at a time. That was very uncom- 
fortable feeling for Mama, who loved nothing better 
than to spend the whole day gossiping and laughing 
with me. Oh how she loved Jordon and showered her 
gracious giving on both of us, and the house always 
was stocked with every kind of goodie you could think 
of. 

I began to attend a small Baptist church and started 
trying to live my life right. Right away God moved on 
our behalf in so many ways. I didn't date for three 
years because divorce was very much frowned upon in 
the church. Although everyone wanted you to be 
saved and on the way to heaven, nobody quite knew 
what to do with us divorcées. We single parents were 
always on the outside looking in. We were told to be 
content with our single life and never to marry again. 
At this time we were never a part of the inner circle 
that always seemed to be having fun. It seemed that I 
would always get hung up on this issue. 

I stood the loneliness for as long as I could but 
when faced with the vastness of my future alone, I 
fell. I never was very good at a life of celibacy. To me 
sex was the only form of love I knew. Something was 
about to abruptly change all of that. 

My brother, Mark, and I used to hang out some- 
times. He sang in bands and was pretty good at it. He 
had a friend, Glen, who was younger, and loved to flirt 
with me. I just lapped it up. One night we all went out 
together and I got quite drunk and stepped into Glen's 
arms. We made frantic love. Three weeks later I 
found out I was pregnant. To be almost thirty and 
pregnant was really bad news thirty years ago. There 
was no way to smoosh my way out of this one. 

Well as hard as you try it's pretty hard to hide a 
stomach that's getting bigger every day. I told Mama, 
who was happy about the new addition, and she was 
left with the job of telling father - thank God. But I 
had to tell the Pastor. He suggested that I stand up in 
front of the church to tell them and beg their forgive- 
ness. That sent me into a frenzy of crying that swelled 
up my eyes till I couldn't see. Somehow I just couldn't 
do it. The bottom line is I left the church and so did 
Mama. My whole family was angry with me. I felt so 
dirty. The only one who came to my aide was my sis- 
ter, Colleen, who affectionately was known as Booper. 
She sent me roses. 

I wanted the baby inside of me. I could feel it 
growing and moving and I didn't care what others 
thought. I hoped it was a little girl. A lot of complica- 
tions came with the pregnancy and I found myself on 
insulin for the first time. 

Then Mama's life was hit by a tragic event. Her 
father, whom we all adored, was diagnosed with a 
huge tumor of the brain. Just before they were going 
to induce my labor she was called away to Hamilton 
to help nurse her father through his last days. It meant 
she couldn't be with me. "Sherry "she said "I want you 
to hold your head up high. This is a little life and 
were all going to love it," she hesitated then went on 











"and I don't want you hollering like some of those 
crazy women in there. Promise me you won't make a 
noise." 

"Mama I never did." Sarah was born November 29, 
1979 and she was the love of my life. Nothing could 
convince me this child was a mistake. 

It seems that events always happen in threes. Just 
before I was ready to have the baby a feud broke out 
at the local Fryer establishment. My father saw his 
chance, while Mama was away, to get rid of Mark. He 
threw him out and called me to get him. He said "Get 
him out of here. I'm going to change his room into a 
laundry room." 

I said, "I wouldn't do that if I were you." Mark had 
always been a thorn in Father’s side and with Mama 
away he saw his chance to be rid of him.Mama had 
tried so much to make up for the cruelty of Father, by 
spoiling Mark to great excess. I'm sorry Mama, but 
two wrongs don't make a right. By now my brother 
was a problem drinker, out of work, and just a pure 
joy to live with. Without Mama around to take up his 
side Dad acted fast. 

Also, by that time Jordon had been diagnosed 
with hyperactivity, so there we all were: one very 
hyperactive child, one alcoholic, and one unwed moth- 
er, all trying to be a family and none of us really 
knowing what a family was in the true sense of the 
word. 

The only problem with living in Rothesay was the 
fact there were no buses and I couldn't afford taxis. 
Well the way I saw it there were two things I could do. 
Sit on my ass and feel sorry for myself, or pack the 
baby on the front of me, swallow my pride, and hitch- 
hike with my two children. Guess what I opted for? 
This kind of maddened my father, because now I 
could come over almost anytime. However, I can't say 
it didn't hurt. When leaving to return home whether 
rain or snow, I would say "Bye Dad." He would say 
"Bye dear." and off I would go one child in a carrier 
the other by the hand to stand on the other side of the 
road while he glanced at me occasionally me through 
the huge window. 

By Sharon Spencer 


Finding Truth 


Mere mortal all 

Squabbling, bickering, fighting for breath, 
Killing for the right to live. 

What right does one have to kill? 

Is this not judgement beyond comprehension? 
We have the luxury of freedom 

We must painfully seek out truth. 


Truth - memories of thepast so elusive 

Like trying to grasp mist; 

Even when you think for sure you have it 

It slips right through your fingers. 

And | stand like a deer caught in headlights 
As wave after horrible wave crashes over me. 


| chase the truth 

And fear it at the same time. 
| must face the past, 

Relive it’s horrors, 

So that one day 

| can truly live; 

Stand in the sun 

And not dread the shadows 
And what terrors they hold. 


By Angelique Branston 
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Left at the Tavern Door 


Part Three 
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I thought the strangers from the bar scene that I went home with cared enough 
about me to give a place to stay. In reality, they only cared about me to use me for 
sex. The real result was physical assaults, threats and violation of my physical and 
emotional being and boundaries, not refuge and safety. I know today that others don't 
have the right to violate me. I now have the right and voice to make choices about my 
life and how I will live it. I have the right to say no to all kinds of unwanted physical 
encroachment. I was a victim to some of the men and other tavern patrons who 
offended and left, leaving me without my needs being met. 

Today I have chosen to live sober and free of the homeless street life. It has been 
now many years since I have had a drink. When I became sober it took me about six 
years to eventually leave the life of the bar scene. I do still go to a bar, a club scene or 
a lounge to listen to a band or for other occasions. I now have my basic emotional and 
physical boundaries and know the difference between the negative street survival 
issues that I was living in for years and the better life I have now. 

After I left the street I learned new tools to work towards knowing myself better. I 
have the right to act in ways that promote my dignity and self-respect and others need 
to be treated in the same way. The right to be treated with respect, experience and 
express my feelings normally is a right due to everyone. I live today as an individual 


Bissell Centre is an agency of compassion 


Founded in 1910, the Bissell centre has become a 


Aboriginal First Nations woman and now appreciate that others in my life offer the 

gifts that help me to enrich my self-worth. I also don't want to be concerned about 
what I can get out of a friendship. Instead I want to concern my self what I can bring - 
to 1t. eo 

This story had happened in a time of my life when I was in the most deplorable 
condition as to my well-being and self-esteem. I had an identity loss of who I was 
and where I belonged. I belonged and ran with a group of violent and destructive 
individuals who kept me in the lifestyle I didn't want to be in. In today's everyday 
interactions with people on a daily basis, I still seem at times to struggle with accept- 
ance to belong in the mainstream and the Aboriginal Community and Societies. 

I don't feel inadequate about not being able to bond if there is mistrust or I am to be 
rejected or abandoned by Aboriginal individuals because I understand that some of 
my people have been affected by the residential school experience. 

I am very proud to say that I have a gift for resilience and am very strong and can 
withstand an at risk or dangerous encounter and somehow be able to remove myself 
with patience and tolerance. I can also understand and am aware today and continue 
to learn about the changes in my attitudes and behaviours and do not stop learning 
about issues that happen. When negative issues do come up I get support from friends 
who care and get an Aboriginal consultation in the Aboriginal community. 

I now have the freedom to experience and express my feelings, and to change my ~ 
mind and ask for what I want. I do things by listening to my first voice, knowing that 
my feelings are right for me and I won't be taken for granted. I know now what I need 
want, and deserve. I know now when to take action to make my life the way I want 
it. I know today that I have the right to voice my own physical and emotional bound- 
aries. I have the right to voice my Own opinions. 

I can do what it takes to feel comfortable and safe. Today I sometimes struggle in 
voicing my right to ask, expect and insist that others respect my personal boundaries. 
When I'm confronted with unwanted closeness and contact I can protect myself by 
becoming assertive and saying No! I can now today voice my right to determine how 
and whom I want to be touched by another person. 

Some individuals become offended and think it's OK! to touch without asking and 
some don't have the skills to express their feelings. Instead they use their hands to dis- 
respect my personal space, by showing aggression and defensive behaviour. 

I can also voice issues that come up with dialogue on Aboriginal Cultural 
Sensitivity and Appropriate issues. Today I can choose to spend my time in places and 
with people that I feel are comfortable and safe, especially whenever I'm passing 
through a public place, hotel or the tavern. 

I can see today some First Nations women going through similar situations to what 
experienced in this story. On an everyday basis I see Aboriginal women in the down- 
town core who are homeless and involved in the bar scene and the street life. 

There just seems to be no comfortable safe emotional and physical boundaries for 
those Aboriginal women in the life situations they find themselves in. in. = 
They show the vulnerability, fear and the physical scars. Their facial features give 
evidence of what the years of the street life can do to them. There is that desperation 
to staying wherever they can just to stay alive. 

I have told some of these women that I can relate to what they are going through. 

I tell them I lived a hard life of drinking, homelessness and living on the streets and 
survived by staying with men who only let me stay in exchange for sex. I thought I 
had no say to what my emotional and physical boundaries were. 


By Andie W.L. 


haven for many street people and the inner city people. 
The organization was an agency helping new immi- 
grants who came here from different parts of Europe. 
Later on, the agency centered it's assistance in assisting 
the homeless and inner city people. 

They have day care for kids whose parents work or 
need time to themselves. I've seen the staff provide 
morning meals to the kids. Sometimes it is the only 
meal the kids have that day. 

I have also seen them provide coffee for the home- 
less. With the onset of a very cold winter which we have 
endured so far, the centre provided warm clothing, blan- 
kets and personal hygiene items to clients. 

The centre enables clients to come in and have show- 
ers, lunch and also clients are able to wash their clothes 
there. The Bissell staff always treat the clients with dig- 
nity. One day I talked with one of the staff and I indi- 
cated that I can appreciate the dignity they show clients 
and J also said that this is indeed an excellent way to 
_ treat clients. I know, I've been there also. 

The centre provides courses in life skills, counselors 
for the mentally challenged try to find affordable hous- 
ing for clients counseling for addicts and camps for kids. 
The agency also was kind enough to let Our Voice 
Newspaper paper have an office there. 

When I was there in their Voice office, often times they 
invited me to stay for lunch. This was a kind gesture on 
their part. 

The centre also sponsors a free dinner close to 
Christmas, giving clients gifts also. 

I am appealing to those of you who read Edmonton 


Street News to drop off warm clothing and blankets. I 
know this gesture will be gratefully appreciated. 
I also would like to encourage any one reading this arti- 
cle to be compassionate. Do not look upon the homeless 
as less persons than yourselves. There but for the grace 
of the creator you are not there. Be considerate and 
please don't look down upon these people for you know 
not their situations 

By Marie Joki 


Selling street papers is 
employment 


Across North America, street newspapers often 
struggle to meet production costs, or rely on dona- 
tions and ad sales in order to survive, but in Europe, 
South America and other parts of the world, street 
papers are often funded by the government. These 
government funded papers are thick and glossy, and 
have a professional quality. Street vendors are 
employees, and even have to declare their income and 
if it is high enough, pay income tax on money earned 
from paper sales. 

Unfortunately, in Edmonton, selling street newspa- 
per sales is too often viewed only as an alternative to 
panhandling rather than as a “real” job. Vendors are 
sometimes even told to “get a job”in spite of the fact 
that for them selling papers is work. Many of them 
have their own chosen location and have the support 
of regular customers. They take pride in their self suf- 
ficiency! 

By Linda Dumont 





